THE OLD AND THE NEW IN COSTA RICA

Ralph Hancock

When the rains come, most Central American roads are practically impassable, and only oxen

like this Costa Rican team have any chance of getting through.    Formerly oxen had to be

used for very long hauls, but today the airplane is contributing greatly to the solution of the

transportation problem.    Long trains of ox-teams are still used for short trips.

timber for a living. There are very few
pure-blooded white people in the colony;
most of the population have Indian, white
and Negro blood in their veins. But the
colony has a well-disciplined, British air
about it just the same.

The Republic of Honduras lies im-
mediately to the east of Guatemala, and
south of British Honduras. Its Caribbean
coast has almost been turned into one vast
banana plantation. Many millions of
bunches are exported annually. Four of
the country's five short railway systems
have been built by the fruit companies for
the use of the plantations. Elsewhere
goods are transported by ox-cart or mule-
back, though there are a few good motor
roads, and aviation has become highly de-
veloped. Potentially, Honduras is as rich
as any land in Central America, but only
the banana crop reaches anything like
maximum output. Coffee, sugar, coco-
nuts and tobacco are all being prodticed
in increasing quantities. Stock-raising is
an industry for which the country is well
suited, but there are few head of cattle.

Neither is mining at all well developed,
although gold and silver, iron, copper and
lead exist in worth while quantities. Hon-
duras is an Indian land -like Guatemala,
but not nearly as enterprising. Its stormy
history has left it a burdensome legacy of
debt, which handicaps education and eco-
nomic development.

The situation in Salvador is very,dif-
ferent. This, the smallest of the six re-
publics, is the most thickly populated, and
has one and a half times as many people
as Honduras. Yet it is the only state
entirely confined to the Pacific coast, and
it is subject, like the others, to violent vol-
canic disturbances. Volcanic peaks make
its skyline jagged, and the highest one,
Mount Izalco, is called "the Lighthouse
of Salvador" because smoke and flame
pour from its cone continuously.

The capital city of San Salvador has
been, ruined by earthquakes almost a
dozen times, but after each disaster the
people set to work, clear away the debris
and rebuild their homes* Consequently
the houses are all low, and built of wood
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